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A History of the Peace Conference. Edited by H. W. V. Temper- 
ley. [Published under the auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.] Volumes I. and II., The Settlement with 
Germany; volume III., Chronology, Notes, and Documents. 
(London: Henry Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton. 1920. 
Pp. xxxi, 517; xvii, 488; vii, 457. 42 sh.) 

This is the most comprehensive and important historical work deal- 
ing with the Peace Conference that has thus far been attempted, and 
even those critics who refuse to admit that it can properly be called his- 
tory, in the strict sense, must recognize its value, probably of a unique 
sort, to the student of recent events. In view of the number of his- 
torians serving on the staffs of the British and American Peace Com- 
missions, it was natural that discussions should arise at Paris directed 
toward the organization in historical form of the events and movements 
with which these historians had come into touch. Practical results 
were assured with the founding of the Institute of International Affairs, 
among the activities of which was to be the publication of an Annual 
Register, beginning with an account of the Congress of Paris. The 
three volumes under consideration form the first installment of this 
register, and are to be complemented by two other volumes, dealing 
presumably with the Austrian, Bulgarian, and Turkish treaties. The 
work was planned largely by Lord Eustace Percy and the late George 
Louis Beer, and American historians will therefore take a keen per- 
sonal interest in the results, although Dr. Beer, Professor Hazeltine, 
and Professor Shotwell are the only Americans who contribute directly 
to these first volumes. 

The scope of the work is much broader than might be surmised from 
the title, for those who planned it desired to record, not merely the 
events of the Conference itself, but also the military background of 
the peace negotiations, the social and economic situation in Europe, the 
state of public opinion in the world, and something approaching a philo- 
sophic analysis of the treaties. The difficulties presented by such a pro- 
gramme are obvious. The work could not be carried through by a 
single historian, or even by a small group, but must be the co-operative 
effort of a number of specialists. It would be impossible to avoid un- 
evenness, not merely of quality, but of method. Certain chapters de- 
manded a narrative style, others an analytical. Some contributors 
would regard their task as one of presenting historical material in the 
rough, others would prefer to write historical essays. With topics of 
the most widely varying character, the preservation of a single continu- 
ous thread, either of a logical or narrative type, would be out of the 
question. Repetition could hardly be avoided. The finished product 
bears the impress of such difficulties, which have by no means been 
obliterated. But the extent of success is such that the originators 
and editor of the volumes are more than justified in their belief that the 
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deficiencies inherent in a work of this kind are heavily outweighed by 
the counterbalancing qualities. 

The first volume covers three general topics, the end of the war, 
Europe in dissolution, and the preliminaries of the Conference. It 
begins with a brilliant resume of fifty pages describing the military and 
naval events and factors that led to the armistice, which is followed by 
a narrative of the revolutionary movement in Germany from 191 7, and 
concludes with a brief sketch of the armistice negotiations from the 
political point of view. The second general topic covers the material 
effects of the war upon belligerents and neutrals, the official war-aims of 
the belligerents, the policies of the labor groups in the chief countries, 
and a narrative of the relations between the Bolsheviks on the one side 
and Germany and the Entente on the other. The third section begins 
with a study, in part analysis and in part narrative, of the organization 
and executive working of the Conference. It suffers by comparison 
with Professor Haskins's account, by reason of lack of color, but it 
describes succinctly and with some detail the preparations for peace 
made by the different states, the organization of the Council of Ten 
and of Four, emphasizes the work of the technical commissions, and 
traces the negotiations with the enemy. As was to be hoped, stress is 
laid upon the executive functions of the Conference in the operation of 
the Armistice Commission at Spa, the work of the Supreme Economic 
Council in the matter of relief and food problems, and the attempted 
maintenance of order in Poland and Hungary. This phase of the ac- 
tivities of the Conference receives here, for the first time, the prominence 
that should be accorded to it. It is followed by an analysis of the 
legal basis of international relations prior to the re-establishment of 
peace by treaties. The first volume concludes with an appendix which 
includes extracts from the secret agreements of the Allies and from 
President Wilson's speeches, the text of the notes that preceded the 
armistice, and the text of all the armistices. 

The first volume is thus devoted chiefly to the conditions that pre- 
ceded the Conference and those under which it operated. The second 
volume deals more specifically with the German settlement. It opens 
with a brief chapter narrating the negotiations that led to the signature 
of the treaty, summarizing the chief points of the German objections 
and the Allied replies. There follows an important section devoted to 
an analysis of the general and international clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, including the League, the labor clauses, the reparation and 
financial clauses, and international communications. It is here that we 
find the discussion of the economic aspects of the German treaty, 
although the casual reader might look for it in the following chapter, 
entitled the Principles applied to Germany. In reality, the latter is 
devoted entirely to the military and naval terms. Two chapters on the 
settlement of German territorial problems in Europe follow, the first 
devoted to the western, the second to the eastern frontiers of the new 
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Germany. After a brief study of the territorial settlement in Africa, 
comes a continuation of the discussion of the legal basis of international 
relations begun in the first volume, which serves as a convenient head- 
ing to cover divergent interpretations of the principles upon which peace 
was to be made and a survey of the application of those principles in 
the case of the German settlement. The volume concludes with a 
sketch of the New Germany after the armistice, to the establishment of 
the constitution, a sequel to the chapter on the revolution in the first 
volume. 

The third volume is composed of appendixes, chiefly documentary in 
character. It begins with the German treaties of March and May, 
1918, with Russia and Rumania. -Miscellaneous documents on the 
League of Nations follow, including numerous extracts from the 
speeches of President Wilson, and the statements of General Smuts, 
of Clemenceau, and of Lloyd George on the Versailles Treaty. The 
major portion of the volume is made up of the text of the Versailles 
Treaty with ancillary agreements, and of the German constitution. It 
concludes with the official index to the German treaty. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the arrangement of material is 
confused, although any critical reader who attempts to improve it will 
appreciate at once the difficulties that confronted the editor. Sections 
of the first volume are broken off, to be resumed later in the second. 
There is inevitable overlapping of topics and much repetition, although 
where the same topic is covered in different chapters it is generally 
treated from different points of view. The scope of the work and the 
difficulties of arrangement have naturally led to the omission of im- 
portant topics. The most noticeable, perhaps, is the almost complete 
disappearance of the question of Shantung, which is barely mentioned 
in the first volume, and to which no allusion whatever is made in the 
lengthy analysis of the German settlement. In other respects the 
volumes cannot be regarded as definitive. The contributors evidently 
retain an unwillingness to reveal what seems to them confidential in- 
formation and their treatment is often purely formal. The true story 
of the formation of the Council of Four is not told, nor is there refer- 
ence to Lloyd George's desperate effort to secure wholesale concessions 
to the Germans in June. On the other hand, certain chapters and 
passages deserve the warmest praise. The summary and analysis of 
President Wilson's foreign policy in chapter V. of the first volume is 
the fairest and most penetrating that has yet been offered; the same 
may be said of the discussion as to whether the Fourteen Points should 
have been applied to Austria. In sum, and disregarding incidental 
deficiencies and points of excellence, the thre*e volumes, with their full 
indexes, provide a work of reference that cannot be superseded for 
many years, and for which we must be profoundly grateful. It is to be 
hoped that the supplementary volumes will soon appear. 

Charles Seymour. 



